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CAMPBELL S. HEAEN. 

In the death of Campbell S. Hearn the State of Illinois, 
Adams County and the city of Quincy have all lost an able, in- 
dustrious and faithful friend and public servant. 

Campbell S. Hearn was born November 20, 1844, in Wood- 
ford County, Kentucky, the son of Jacob and Jane Harrison 
Hearn. When the boy was about seven years of age (1851), his 
father removed with his family to Missouri. There the boy 
Campbell worked with his father on the farm and received 
such educational advantages as the times and the limited 
means of his parents afforded. When the exciting anti-slavery 
agitation aroused the whole country, the young boy naturally 
took the side espoused by his father and neighbors, and when 
less than eighteen years of age, he enlisted in the Confederate 
Army in Missouri in 1862. 

He served throughout the last years of the war, and at its 
close returned with his parents to Kentucky, where they re- 
sided until 1867, when they removed to Adams County, Illi- 
nois, and made a permanent home on a farm in Melrose town- 
ship, which first the father and son cultivated, and after the 
father ^s death, the son continued to manage and cultivate. 

Campbell S. Hearn was married in September, 1872 to Miss 
Elizabeth Hastings. She lived but a few years and died, leav- 
ing one son, George, who now resides in Carthage, Illinois. 
Mr. Hearn later married Miss Emma Felt, daughter of George 
Felt, Esq. Mrs. Hearn, and two sons and one daughter, with 
the son George mentioned above, survive the husband and 
father. 

Senator Hearn was always interested in public affairs, and 
as he had the confidence of his neighbors, he was frequently 
elected to public office. In 1883 he was elected supervisor and 
held the office twenty-two years, fifteen years of which he was 
chairman of the board. Governor John P. Altgeld honored 
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him with the appointment of commissioner of the Southern 
Blinois Penitentiary. He also served one term as member 
of the State Board of Equalization. In 1904 he was elected a 
member of the lower house of the General Assembly of Illinois, 
and was re-elected in 1906. In 1908 he was elected to the State 
Senate and again elected in 1912. 

On July 1, 2, 3, 1913, he attended the reunion of the Union 
and Confederate armies at Gettysburg, Pennsylvania, and in 
most eloquent words he gave the editor of the Journal an ac- 
count of the reunion. This account appeared in the Journal 
of October, 1913. 

Senator Hearn was an active member of the Illinois State 
Historical Society and he appreciated its work and assisted 
it in every way that lay in his power. He loved Illinois and 
he gloried in its history. He said: **As I once took arms 
against the government of the United States, I must seiye my 
country even more zealously than those who have always 
served it.'* He was of a most ardent and affectionate tem- 
perament and what he did he did with all his might. His 
heart was so tender that his sympathies were always quickly 
aroused and no appeals to his heart or his purse were ever 
denied. The last months of his life were given to the work of 
the Illinois State Centennial Commission. Several years ago 
he began to think and plan for a great celebration of the 
State's centennial in 1918. He introduced into the General 
Assembly the legislation establishing the commission, and 
upon its organization he was elected the chairman of the com- 
mission and worked faithfully in its interest until his death. 

He died at his home in Quincy August 28, 1914, and was 
buried August 31 at Woodland Cemetery. He was a member 
of various social and fraternal orders, among them being the 
Odd Fellows, the Benevolent and Protective Order of Elks, 
and the Modern Woodmen. His funeral was largely attended 
by the citizens of Adams County and Quincy. Committees 
were also present from the Illinois State Senate and House 
of Eepresentatives, from the Centennial Commission and the 
Illinois State Historical Society. An eloquent address was 
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delivered by Eev. N. M. Eigg of the Vermont Street Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church of Quincy. Campbell S. Heam might 
well be written among the wise of the earth, for he, too, 
was one who ** loved his fellow-men.*' 



